WHY   A   TRAGEDY?
time, and they were practically bankrupt of a philosophy, for the prevailing utilitarianism was only another method of cutting theory and getting down to the task in hand Macaulay had voiced the view of the age, to the effect that philosophy had turned out to be windy humbug, and that the panacea for all human ills was science, the science that was producing such amazing results before all men's eyes, and whose capabilities for human betterment seemed unbounded
But what neither Macaulay nor anybody else recognised at the time was that Victorian science was dangerously lop-sided and incomplete Its most striking advances were in the direction of increasing the power of Man over things, and his knowledge of the material universe It also enabled Man to understand and master his bodily processes, to the extent of adding another decade to his average life But of the study of the inner man, of his mind and spirit, the Victorian Age was strangely neglectful Psychology was the one science that stuck fast in the ancient ruts Galen had long ago ceased to be cited as an authority in medicine, but Aristotle, as a psychologist, was still almost as much deferred to by Victorian dons as by medieval schoolmen Even towards the end of the nineteenth century, the science of mind, such as it was, consisted mainly of barren analysis and resurrection of long-deceased authorities, and it received little serious attention1
Man, in his avidity to master things, had not even faced the necessity of mastering Man    The change in [ his environment was accompanied by no correspond-l tog change in himself    It was as jif he had trusted to that good-natured Deity of his to exempt him, or another, from the kw of qll life, that the
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